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The term ‘‘Digger’’ originated among the Westralian troops, 
but now is the common form of brotherly address between the 
Australian soldiers. This ‘‘Digger’’ is equipped with a 
‘‘cap-comforter’’ against the rigorous winter of Flanders. 


No more need be said of the Padre but that he is always a good 
mate as well as a kindly mentor. Many a Padre’s highest 
ambition seems to be to rank as a ‘‘Digger.”’ 
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On the transport, H.M.T.S. 
‘‘Medic,’’ one of the daily 
duties of the troops was to 
make all ready for the cook 
by peeling potatoes and 
preparing vegetables. The 
same occurs on all trans- 
ports, and is known as 
‘“‘cooks’ fatigue,’’ not, how- 
ever, in reference to any- 
thing fatiguing about it, 
but its monotony. Those 
who generally come in for 
this mild form of punish- 
ment are those who have 
neglected a clean shave or 
some similar breach of 
discipline. 
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Cooks’ Fatigue, H.M.T.S, ‘‘Medic.”’ 
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Ricksha Boy, Durban 
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Among the attractions of 
Durban, the most charac- 
teristically English port of 
South Africa, is the ricksha. 
The city has many distinct 
features that strike the visi- 
tor, one being the almost 
entire absence of cabs, taxis, 
etc., and the prevalence of 
the ricksha. This is little 
more than a handcart, and 
is drawn by a sturdy Zulu, 
whose peculiar headgear 
and dress will be noted in 
the sketch, the former con- 
sisting of ox horns, gourds, 
and plumes. 
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In full sight of the Training 
Camp at Salisbury stands 
one of the most interesting 
monuments in the world. 
Stonehenge, believed to 
have been built in prehis- 
toric times, Covers an area 
10,000 feet in circumference, 
and is a collection of huge 
stones arranged in two 
circles, and some twenty 
feet in height. It is sup- 
posed to have been built by 
‘the Druids as a temple, but 
some antiquarians believe 
it to be of ancient Roman 
origin. 
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Salisbury Cathedral 
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Although the lofty § and 
picturesque spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral is not visible 
from the Training Camp, 
the Australian troops never 
failed to visit the historic 
city. The ancient gateways, 
remains of famous build- 
ings, and old city walls 
strike the antipodean as 
something quite outside his 
own natural viewpoint, and 
therefore especially inspir- 
ing. The Cathedral is set 
in strange and impressive 
contrast among rustic and 
reposeful surroundings. 
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A sketch from the Cathedral 
quarter of the ancient city of 
Winchester, of a gateway 
leading into College Street 
and near to the remains of 
Wolvesley Castle. It was 
built nearly a_ thousand 
years ago, yet is still in a 
good state of preservation. 
Winchester is one of the 
oldest cities in England, 
and abounds in picturesque 
and historical buildings. 
At Winchester the Aus- 
tralians have received a 
good deal of their artillery 
training. 
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William the Conqueror’s Gate, Winchester 
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‘“‘Sentry-Go,’’ Salisbury Training Camp 


—————— 
A sketch made in a gun 
park at Lark Hill, Salisbury 
Training Camp, showing a 
condition of the miserable 
duty that periodically falls 
to the lot of a soldier from 
the first day he sets foot in 
camp until he leaves on 
active service. The distant 
hill on the left is the gunnery 
observing place. Snow lies 
thick on the ground, and 
heavy snow-clouds = are 
blowing up. 
ee 
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The peasants, especially the 
old men and women, cling 
to the desolated villages in 
Northern France, and eke 
out a precarious living by 
selling a few cheap cigar- 
ettes and chocolates to the 
soldiers,who are continually 
passing to and from the 
firing line. Even among 
the ruins they set up their 
little shops. In this picture 
we see an ‘‘Aussie,’’ evi- 
dently short of cash, 
anxiously disputing about 
the retail price of choco- 
lates. 
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A Chocolate Joint, Albert 
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‘‘Hotel de Pigstye,’’ Pradelle 
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“Hotel de Pigstye”’ is a 
jocular name bestowed by 
the Australians on one of 
their humble billets while 
sojourning for a while in the 
town of Pradelle, in Flan- 
ders. The particular billet 
depicted in this picture was 
in the farmyard of the 
Mayor of Pradelle, and was 
really the residence of the 
homely ‘“porker” during 
peace times. The pigstye 
was more commodious than 
is usually the case in Eng- 
land, and was made quite 
comfortable as a temporary 
bedroom. 
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Caestre is a small village in 
Nord, Flanders, about four 
miles from MHazebrouck, 
and about ten miles from 
Steenwerck. Round here is 
a favorite resting ground 
for artillery on the way 
to the Flanders front. It 
was for a short time in the 
occupation of the Germans, 
who used the mill as an 
observation post. The mil- 
ler, Glyselen Hlippolyte, was 
delighted with this sketch of 
the mill, which had been his 
for many years and prob- 
ably is so still, and wrote 
his signature on it. 
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Mill, near Caestre 
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Le Poilu 
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This is a sketch of real 
character—an old French 
peasant woman in Flanders. 
She is seen in a field behind 
the firing line, standing 
beside a mound of stored 
turnips, it being necessary 
in most parts of Europe, 
when root vegetables are 
stored in the open, to cover 
the heaps with straw or hay 
to protect them from frost. 
A young French soldier (le 
poilu) swaggers by, his 
jaunty figure making a 
caustic contrast to the 
pathetic figure of the old 
woman  stolidly setting 
about her daily drudgery. 
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This picture shows. the 
gunners of an Australian 
Howitzer Battery throwing 
gravel on a road leading to 
the Somme front to make a 
footing for the horses drag- 
ping the heavy guns over 
the ice-bound track. After 
a frost succeeding a thaw 
the snow-swept roads be- 
come simply a sheet of ice, 
and the drivers have to walk 
and lead their horses to 
prevent them from slipping 
and falling. 
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Gunners Gravelling a Frozen Road for Artillery 
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Outskirts of St. Pol, Somme Front 
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The town of St. Pol is one 
of the fortunate places, on 
the way from Armentieres 
to the Somme front, that 
have not been in the clutches 
of the Bosches. It is one 
of the large towns outside 
the zone of fire. The sketch 
was made while the Aus- 
tralian artillery was passing 
through the outskirts on a 
mid-winter evening. The 
little thatched cottages are 
covered with snow, but send 
out the glow of warm fire- 
light across the frozen 
ground. 
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Most of the ‘‘Diggers’’ from 
the Somme sectors have had 
a day or so in Amiens, as 
this is the only city possible 
to visit for a short leave. 
When ‘‘Aussie”’ gets his 
leave he needs must get to 
Amiens the best way he can, 
so he usually manages the 
ten or twelve miles by scal- 
ing, one of the many motor 
lorries continually moving 
from the front to this impor- 
tant centre behind the lines. 
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Amiens Cathedral 
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High Wood, Martinpuich 
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This was the scene of some 
of the most strenuous fight- 
ing on the Somme in 1916, 
in which the Australians 
took part. It was raging 
for months around Bazen- 
tin, High Wood, Mametz, 
and Longueval, resulting in 
the complete demolition of 
the country. This sketch, 
drawn on the spot at 
Martinpuich, shows a typi- 
cal scene on the duckboards 
leading from the battery 
position to the railhead at 
Mametz. 
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EX-BOMBARDIER WALLER 
AND HIS WAR PICTURES 


HE distinction of holding the first exhibition in Australia 
of pictures of the real scenes and incidents of an 
‘*Aussie’’ soldier’s experiences has fallen to ex- 
Bombardier Waller, of the 111th Howitzer Battery, 
4th Division, Australian Imperial Forces. That he 
lost his right arm as the result of wounds, and has 
had to teach himself the difficult art of drawing 

with his left, adds considerably to the unique interest of the 

exhibition. 


Opening under exceptionally favorable circumstances at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries in Melbourne on Thursday afternoon, 
8th August, 1918, Bombardier Waller has been encouraged 
by its great success to hold exhibitions in the other metropolitan 
cities of Australia, so that all the States will have an opportunity 
of viewing and purchasing these pictures. The Governor of 
Victoria, Sir Arthur Stanley, in opening the first exhibition, 
in the course of an interesting speech, said very frankly that, 
when he acceded to the request of the promoters, he did so because 
he considered it his duty, and that he expected in his remarks to 
have to “‘mingle charity with discretion.’’ He was surprised, 
however, to find that no such diplomacy had been necessary, 
for the soldier-artist had shown “‘vigor, decision, accuracy, and 
artistic feeling, his pictures revealing, qualities that might well 
be envied by many artists who had the use of both hands.”’ He 
added that ‘‘artists had not now the opportunities, owing to the 
unspectacular methods of present-day warfare, of depicting 
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serried ranks of cavalry that once were theirs; but Mr. Waller 
had certainly caught something of the spirit of war, and had 
succeeded in expressing the elemental emotions of the battlefield.’’ 


Those who have seen these pictures, or who now see some of 
them only through the medium of the reproductions in this book, 
will readily agree with this kindly but discriminating criticism. 
The pictures form a valuable and highly interesting and diversi- 
fied pictorial record of an Australian artilleryman’s varied 
experiences of the greatest war in history. They emphasise, as 
they should do, the more human and emotional side of the conflict, 
such as inevitably presents itself to an actual spectator and 
participant. There is nothing heroic and imposing, nothing on 
the grand theatrical scale. There are no such incidents as those 
which Detaille and Du Neuville were able to depict with such 
tremendous emphasis in their pictures of the Napoleonic wars, or 
even as was possible in those, less flamboyant but more dramatic, 
of the Crimean War by Elizabeth Thompson (Lady Butler), 
for example. No tableaux of such a picturesque kind came under 
the observation of our soldier-artist even in the most strenuous 
times of the great Somme offensive of 1917, though he was in the 
thick of the fighting. But he represents faithfully and with 
abundant force, emotion, and indeed humor, the many varied 
scenes of preparation and conflict which he witnessed, making 
rapid sketches at the time, when opportunity served, or at more 
restful moments while his retentive memory held the salient 
details. 

His field and camp companions, the picturesque or desolated 
scenery of England and of France, the sometimes peaceful and 
often perilous and sanguinary daily events, the suffering but ever- 
hopeful French peasants, have all provided subjects for his facile 
brush and pen. The dull daily round of life on the transport 
during the journey from Australia to England, the scenes of native 
life at Durban, of camp life on Salisbury Plain, the entrancing 
landscapes and picturesque historical buildings of the surrounding 
typical English countryside, the diversified characters of his 


fellow-soldiers and the civilian population among whom he lived 
for those most interesting and exciting two years of his unique 
experience ‘‘on active service abroad,’’ are all depicted by him in 
this collection of paintings and drawings with an exceptional 
degree of skill and observation. A specially interesting feature 
of the war pictures is that they represent scenes in the country 
of the present victorious Allied advance. 

Although Bombardier Waller has wisely not attempted to 
emulate the broad humor of Bairnsfather, he has done something 
to perpetuate the quaint and convivial side of life in and out of the 
trenches, and has depicted with subtle effect the little details that 
make up the lighter side of warfare. Bright touches of humor serve 
as the silver lining to many a dark cloud of bitter experience. 
Notable instances of this are seen in the tragic-comedy of 
that lifelike sketch of ‘‘An Australian Infantryman as I saw Him 
on the Somme,”’ and in the larger pictures entitled ‘‘Rum Issue,”’ 
‘*Hotel de Pigstye,’’ ‘‘A Chocolate Joint, Albert,’’ ‘‘Robbing a 
Hen Loft,’’ and ‘‘S.O.S., Bullecourt.’*’ There is also an un- 
emphasised element of weird humor in the underlying story 
of the ‘‘Recapture of Guns, Bullecourt Front.’’ But, generally 
speaking, the soldier-artist is content with pictorial records of 
such incidents as were practically the daily experience of an artil- 
leryman with the Australian Imperial Forces in France. Therein 
lies not only their topical interest, but their permanent value. 
It is not too much to say that they will be among the most prized 
mementos of their possessors, to be more and more treasured as 
the years pass. That the public fully appreciates this fact was 
proved immediately the first exhibition was opened. On the 
private view day, the Governor and his A.D.C. secured pictures, 
and in all twenty-seven were purchased, while on the second day 
half the exhibits had been sold and several commissions given 
to the artist. The exhibition proved in every way an unqualified 
success, and had to be extended, several new pictures being added. 


Bombardier Waller possesses an unusual equipment in his 
ability to give variety to a ‘‘one-man show’’; the versatility dis- 
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played in this collection of landscapes and figure-subjects, in 
color and in black-and-white, has been the subject of surprised 
comment. The fact that he has now to work with his left hand 
has been an incentive to him, and the critics see in his latest draw- 
ings a greater freedom and power, as compared with the work of 
his student days. A charmingly delicate sense of color marks 
many of his impressions of landscape, particularly in sylvan 
England; and in architecture he shows accuracy of detail as well 
as a fine appreciation of the romantic and picturesque. Many 
strenuous incidents are set in surroundings placidly or weirdly 
enchanting; the battered ruins of bombarded French towns, the 
devastated fields, roadways, and forests form realistic backgrounds 
for deeds of heroism and suffering, expressed with reserve and 
good taste. His pictures are as truly decorative as they are truth- 
ful, and will be always inspiring reminders of the part played by 
Australian soldiers in the great world war. The more ambitious 
of them are of great historical interest, and should be secured 
for public collections, and especially for soldiers’ memorial halls. 


He is an Australian, born twenty-five years ago at Penshurst, 
Victoria, where his parents still reside, his father being a farmer. 
Although a native of the picturesque Western District--popularly 
known as ‘‘the garden of Victoria’’—Mr. Waller has not confined 
himself solely, or even principally, to landscape, though he loves 
and understands the bush, and has often found inspiration for 
his pencil and his brush in its solemn grandeur. As a boy—an 
average, healthy, open-air, country boy—he taught himself the 
elementary means of sketching what was so familiar to him in 
his bush surroundings, but more especially did he find inspiration 
in the romantic, old-world scenes and the picturesque people 
of those more heroic and, indeed, legendary times he loved to 
read about in the romances of Malory and the epic poems of 
William Morris—of those times when the Knights of the Round 
Table fought and loved as knights should do. 


When he was old enough to leave home and choose his career, 
he went to Melbourne and entered the art school at the National 
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Gallery, where he started in 1913 in the drawing classes under 
the late Mr. Frederic McCubbin. There the country youth proved 
his worth, winning six of the eight available prizes of his year, and 
also the special prize for anatomy. He next entered the painting 
school, under Mr. L. Bernard Hall, where he won three prizes. 
At that time, while continuing his studies, he obtained some 
commissions as an illustrator from local publishing firms. He 
exhibited at the Victorian Artists Society’s Exhibitions, mostly 
pen-and-ink decorative designs. 


Thus a promising career as an artist and as an illustrator was 
opening up for him, when, in August, 1915, he felt the call to active 
service inthe war to be irresistible, and enlisted in the 22nd Infantry 
Battalion, A.I.F., going into training at the Royal Park camp. 
He also played the soprano cornet in the Royal Park band. He 
transferred into the artillery, 18-pounder battery, and went to the 
Maribyrnong camp. In May, 1916, he embarked in H.M.T.S. 
‘‘Medic,’’ and completed his training on Salisbury Plain, 
England. 

On the troopship he found abundant subjects for sketching in 
pen-and-ink and water-color in the interesting and novel life of 
the ship and the places he passed through on the voyage, and his 
note-books are full of intimate mementos of people and of places. 
When in England the camp life and the beautiful landscapes and 
historic buildings of the surrounding country, especially of the 
cathedral cities of Salisbury and Winchester, so strongly attracted 
him that he devoted as much of his leisure as possible to sketching 
the, to him, quite unaccustomed scenes. He also paid his first 
visits to London when opportunity served, and there revelled in 
the glories of the great art of all nations and times in the public 
galleries of the ‘‘metropolis of the world.”’ 

At the end of 1916 he left for France and active service at the 
front as a bombardier in the 111th Howitzer Battery, of the 4th 
Division, A.I.F., going into action in the beginning of the next year. 
He took part in battles on the Somme front and at Bapaume, into 
which town he had the satisfaction of entering with his battery at 


its memorable capture from theenemy. Thence he went to Bulle- 
court, and there, in May, was dangerously wounded in the right 
hand, shoulder, and back by a high-explosive shell. He was taken 
to the 22nd Gencral Hospital at Camieres, near Etaples, where in 
three weeks he was operated on four times, the head of the humerus 
being cut off, the doctors hoping that his right arm, so necessary 
to him as an artist, would be saved. But a severe hemorrhage 
set in, and it was found imperative to amputate the whole arm so 
as to save his life. 


During that time of physical and mental suffering, and of 
alternating hopes and fears, the young soldier-artist and his 
ever-present sketch book necessarily attracted considerable 
sympathetic attention. Especially was this so in the case of the 
Chaplain of the American Hospital at Camieres, where the bom- 
bardier was a patient. Chaplain-Captain Harris purposed having 
the soldier-artist’s illustrated diary published in America. Mr. 
Waller, however, with characteristic modesty, shrank from the 
ordeal of publication, protesting that his work was ‘‘not good 
enough.’’ The Chaplain wrote the following Foreword for this 
intended book, so it is appropriate that it should now be printed 
in the Introduction to the book of more ambitious character now 
published by another friend. This, then, is the Chaplain’s 


FOREWORD. 


This diary and the sketches had travelled from the battery 
to the base. Sister found them in the soldier’s locker. The 
artist has more than insight and execution. He has a big 
heart, and it was of this that wé first became conscious in 
the days—the trying, sticky, June days-—after the operation. 
It was a serious Operation-—allotted to the Senior Surgeon-— 
and the Senior Surgeon looked grave, both before and after. 
But the big, heart was beating --beating just right. It did not 
fear to die, but it willed to live. And now that the patient 
is beginning to reap the reward of splendid courage in the 
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Dim Valley, now that the temperature line is straightening 
out, and the Senior Surgeon’s face relaxes as he passes No. 23 
bed, we feel we cannot let our armless artist pass out of our 
hospital without some word to tell of the regard we have 
learnt to have for him. 


The story of how he came to reach the ward is told by his 
own pen and brush. The story of how he came to leave the 
ward, with a future as happy, let us hope, as his past was 
persevering, is perhaps better suggested than described. 
But it is one which will be remembered by more than one 
member of a busy, hurrying, war-time hospital’s personnel, 
and it is a real pleasure to have the chance of saying so at the 
beginning of this record. 


The writer of these lines is well aware that he is not sparing 
the artist’s blushes. Indeed, no one has made him feel so 
aware of it as the artist himself. But as he reflects on the 
confident right hand which began, and the tentative left hand 
which must complete the book, he feels justified in using 
the opportunity afforded him, as he has done, and claiming as 
his excuse the privilege implied in his signature. 


| THE CHAPLAIN. 
22nd General Hospital, 


Camieres, France. 


During his convalescence in various hospitals in France and 
England Bombardier Waller trained his left hand to write and 
draw, and gradually found his skill returning to him, though he 
had to adopt a more vigorous and, as it has proved, a more effective 
method. Thus he has been able to overcome and, indeed, triumph 
over his threatened disabilities. 


Since his return to Australia in January, 1918, Mr. Waller 
has been engaged, in association with his wife—-he married a 
fellow-student of the painting class at the Gallery, Miss Christian 
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Yandell, just previous to his embarkation—in decorative art work. 
Latterly, however, at the suggestion of the writer, he has devoted 
himself to the congenial task of making drawings from his sketches 
of camp training and active service at the front with the Australian 
Artillery. These drawings—together with a collection of his 
original sketches made here and abroad since his enlistment— 
form the exhibitions in Australia of his pictures of the conflict in 
France, the first held here. 


This collection comprises pictures of actual happenings, and 
as such—and quite apart from their artistic merit—they form a 
valuable pictorial record of the historic retirement of the Germans 
from the Somme in 1917, and the part played therein by the 
Australian Artillery. 


EDWARD A. VIDLER. 
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A sketch of the remains of 
the sugar’ refinery—the 
scene of the historic big 
fight—on the  Pozieres- 
Bapaume road. In the left 
of the foreground are the 
remains of a German ob- 
serving post, and the ruins 
of the sugar refinery are 
seen in the background to 
the right. This is a typical 
scene of desolation in the 
fighting area on the Somme 
front, and gives a realistic 
impression of the country 
over which the Australians 
fought. 
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Sugar Refinery, Pozieres-Bapaume Road 
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Australian Artillery Passing through Bapaume 
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This is a pictorial impres- 
sion of a memorable scene 
after the capture of Ba- 
paume by the Australians. 
An Australian Field Battery 
is seen passing through the 
city, on the heels of the re- 
treating German infantry 
amid the remains of the 
once beautiful and prosper- 
ous city, which had been 
ruthlessly sacked and de- 
stroyed by the Huns. In 
this incident the artist- 
soldier took part with his 
brigade. 
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This is the most important 
parade of the day while on 
active service, especially in 
the winter-time, for most of 
the artillery boys. It pre- 
pares them for the strenu- 
ous duty of unloading some 
hundreds of heavy shells—a 
task that presents itself 
later in the frozen twilight, 
when the ammunition wag- 
gons will arrive at the gun 
position. The scene de- 
picts a gun detachment at 
Bullecourt. 
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Rum Issue to the Artillery, Bullecourt 
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Hauling a Gun Out of Position 
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Unless when mobile war- 
fare makes open action 
possible, field batteries are 
run into a pit or covered 
position. The — emplace- 
ment may be merely an 
excavation in the side of one 
of the many sunken roads, 
which are a general feature 
in France, or a pit sunk to 
the depth of about three feet, 
with the excavated earth 
thrown up at each side anda 
ramp incline at the rear. 
The gun is ‘‘man-handled” 
out previous to changing 
position. 
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Corduroy paths of battened 
woodwork are laid down 
over the mud of the shell- 
pocked battlefields of the 
Somme. These stretch for 
miles and miles from base 
to firing line, and are kept 
continually under shrapnel 
fire by the enemy. The 
picture depicts an Austral- 
ian infantryman giving a 
cigarette to a fagged-out 
ration carrier, who has 
momentarily dropped out of 
the file, while the platoon 
marches wearily over the 
duckboards. 
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Over the Duckboards, Somme Front 
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This drawing shows a noted 
death-trap on the Bapaume- 
Bullecourt road. The Hun 
in his hurried retreat from 
the Somme in 1917 pre- 
pared delaying obstacles for 
our artillery by blowing up 
the road in huge mine 
craters at intervals of every 
two or three miles. These 
obstacles are overcome by 
building round them cordu- 
roy roads made of planks 
set together and braced 
from the crater sides. The 
roads are made by engin- 
eers, who have their dugouts 
in the craters. 
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Round the Mine Crater, Bapaume-Bullecourt Road 
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‘‘A Gentle Persuader’’—Bomb and Bayonet 
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When Fritz surrenders he 
does not always advance 
quickly with hands upheld 
and crying, ‘‘Mercy, kam- 
erad,’’ as is generally 
understood. Here is shown 
a typical incident. He has 
hidden himself in the cellar 
of a demolished French 
house, and one Aussie is 
endeavoring to persuade 
him to emerge by throwing 
a bomb in on him, while the 
other stands by with fixed 
bayonet, waiting for his ap- 
pearance and ready to give 
him a cold welcome. 
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Depicts an actual incident at 
Bullecourt, of a water-cart 
driver who, impatient to 
get his daily duty over, 
instead of waiting for the 
protection of night, drove 
up in broad daylight. Fritz, 
however, observed him, and 
immediately commenced to 
shellhim. Inhis precipitate 
retreat he was forced from 
the road to the open fields, 
where he was still pursued 
by shell fire. He negotiated 
a trench successfully, and 
reached camp unhurt, but 
without the water. 
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Daylight Bravado, Bullecourt 
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‘‘S.0.S.,’’ on the Bullecourt Front 
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**S.0.S.”’ is not only used in 
wireless telegraphy in war 
time, but is also a signal in 
cases of emergency on active 
service in the field. When 
the infantry is being at- 
tacked by night, the S.O.S. 
is sent up in recognised 
colored flares, and_ the 
sentry gives the alarm to 
the sleeping gunners, who 
immediately rush to the 
guns, dressing as they run. 
In the daytime the S.O.S. 
comes over the ’phone from 
the liaison officer in the 
front line trenches. 
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Previous to an evacuation of 
a position with guns, a de- 
tachment is sent to the 
intended position to prepare 
the guns’ shelter. These 
gunners in the picture have 
been interrupted while 
‘*soing on’’ in a sunken road 
at Ecaust, Bullecourt. By 
morning the guns will be 
snug on a platform of bricks 
or beams gathered from 
the village, and so be ready 
to ‘‘register’’ on the Hin- 
denburg Line as soon as it 
is daylight. 
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‘‘Strafe’’ while Digging Pits for Howitzers 
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A Tank in Action, Somme Front 
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**Tanks"’ have proved them- 
selves one of the most effec- 
tive, as well as novel, of the 
British machines of war, 
rendering invaluable sup- 
port to the infantry. Nei- 
ther trenches nor the steep- 
est incline, barbed wire 
entanglements, or even 
stone or brick walls are 
effective as obstacles in the 
juggernaut path of these 
miniature mobile fortresses. 
They are made of steel 
plates, and are armed with 
machine guns and Hotch- 
kiss 6-pounders. 
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4.5 Howitzers are perhaps 
the most mobile and, at the 
same time, effective guns 
used on the West front. 
Equal in mobility to the 
eighteen - pounders, they 
throw twice the weight of 


metal in the projectiles. 


The gun position shown in 
the picture is in the ruins 
of the village of Ecaust, and 
the guns, which are partly 
camouflaged, are firing on 
Bullecourt. The Germans 
are searching ffor their 
locality with shells, but the 


battery ‘‘carries on."’ 
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4.5 Howitzer in Action at Bullecourt 
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A Midnight ‘‘Strafe,’’ Bullecourt 
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After the ‘S.O.S.”’ signal 
has come through from the 
front line warning the 
artillery of an attempted 
enemy attack at night-time, 
the gun-layer sets his sights 
by the light of an electric 
torch, and ‘lays’? on the 
aiming posts, which are at 
the same time electrically 
illuminated from the bat- 
tery. Two gunners of the 
sub-section are at the end of 
the trail, giving the approxi- 
mate line of fire by moving 
the trail. 
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After the Hun’s shell has 
fulfilled its frightful destiny, 
and the army medical atten- 
dant attached to the unit has 
done all he possibly can for 
his wounded comrade, the 
patient is placed on a stret- 
cher, if he is unable to walk, 
and conveyed to the Field 
Dressing Station. He is 
then again attended to, the 
stretcher is placed on 
wheels, and he is taken to 
the ambulance on his way 
to the Casualty Clearing 
- Station. 
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To the Ambulance, Bullecourt 
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This is the affectionate appellation given to the French ‘‘poilu’’ 

—as the soldier is called in his native country. It will be 

noted that he presents a forcible contrast in expression to 

the Bosche below, on whom no friendly nickname has been 
conferred. 
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